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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 



AESCHYLUS FR. 207 AND THE SATYR CHORUS 
Tpayos yeVaov dpa vtvdrj<rei9 <rv ye. 

This line is cited by Eustathius as an example of the use of the 
nominative for the vocative. Accepting this interpretation modern his- 
torians of the drama have used the line as the one explicit testimony for 
the identification of the Satyr chorus with goats or "goatmen." Thus 
Albert Miiller Attisches Btlhnen Wesen, p. 95, says: "und Aeschylos 
nannte in einem 472 aufgefuhrten Satyrdrama einen Choreuten geradezu 
Bock." Similarly KOrte in Bethe Geschichte des Theaters, p. 343: 
"dass sie noch zu Aischylos' zeit wie Bocke aussahen lehrt, trotz 
Loeschke, das bekannte Fragment (207) des Prometheus xvpxouevs in 
Verein mit dem Pandorakrater." Loeschke's protest in Athen. Mittheil. 
XIX. p. 522, begins by admitting "dass Aeschylos .... einen Satyr 
rpa-yos genannt hat steht allerdings fest." He glances at the truth 
when he goes on to say that the word must be used " als Scheltwort," or 
metaphorically ("selbst wenn hier keine spriichwortliche Redensart be 
nutzt sein sollte.") But he does not develop the idea, nor does he, I 
think, see the true construction. Professor Wilamowitz, though he be- 
lieves that the chorus were really horsemen, Sileni, or a blended type, 
rather than goatmen proper, so construes the line in his note on Eurip. 
Herakles 81: "Und dass unter den Bocken Satyrn verstanden sind, 
lehrt sicherer als die verdfichtige nachricht das die Dorer den Bock a-arv- 
pos und TiVvpos genannt haben sollen der eine Aeschyleische vers Prometh. 
irvpKcaevi 207 in welchem der Satyr des Satyrspiels wirklich Bock rpdyo? 
angeredet wird." This rendering has never satisfied my ear. It is not, 
to my feeling, the natural idiomatic meaning of the Greek words as they 
stand. I wish to propose an alternative version in the hope that the 
discussion of the idiom involved may not be without interest even to 
those who cannot admit its application to this line. The idiom in ques- 
tion has already been partially illustrated for other purposes by Cobet 
Mnemos. Nov. III. 247, by Otto Crusius Rhein. Mus. 43. 626, by 
Buchholz-Peppmilller on Theog. 347, and by Kock on Cratinus fr. 52. 
But I think that there is something more to be said. 

In Greek poetry a simile is often indicated by mere juxtaposition 
without a comparative conjunction. Cf., e. g., Aesch. Prom. 856: 

ol S' «TTOTj/u.eVoi </Spcras, | 

KipKOi vfXeilov ov /MiKpav AcA.tiju.ju.ci/ot 
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[Eurip.] Rhesus 56, 57: 

ooris ju' cvtv^ovvt ev6o-<pura.s I 

OoiVffi XeOVTO. 

Anth. Pal. XII. 59: dWa Mvio-Kos | 

«T|8ecrev «K\a/«/'as dorepas r/e\tos. 

Ibid. 92. 3: ^pjrdcaT' dAAov *Ep<uT,' dpves Awov, 

Ibid. 107. 3: /jLvprov etaXov eppi<f)d<j). 

This, it may be observed in passing, falls in with a general tendency of 
Greek poetry to blend the image with the object for which it stands. 
See Jebb on Soph. Antig. 117, O. T. 866. An extension of this usage 
leads to the idiomatic and half humorous identification of the person 
with the proverb, familiar phrase, or image that fits his case. 

In Theog. 347 iyio 8« kiW eirepijo-a xapdSpijv the poet identifies himself 
with the dog of the (lost) proverb or fable, and the verb agrees with 
iya>. Similarly in Theog. 1361 : 

Navs t«t>»7 irp<W£Kvpcras «/«}« ^iXoTrjros apApruiv, the juxtaposition of 
vavs irerpy indicates the comparison, the verb is adapted to the person 
addressed, and no one would dream of saying that vavs is vocative for 
nominative. Cf . Plato Corn, f r. 191 <tv yap, <Ss <pacri, Xeiptov ef eflpe^as Ilepi 
xAea. Alcman IV. 85, is probably a similar case: 

eylav p.lv avra | 
irapOevos /idYav atro Opavta XeXana | y\av£ 

where the proverb, again, is an inference. And so probably in the same 
poem the corrupt 59th line. In Cratinus fr. 52, Kock, 6 8' ovos verai is, 
of course, not 'and the ass stands in the rain,' but 'he is the (proverbial) 
ass in the rain.' This appears more plainly in Cephisodor, fr. 1, iya> 8« 
Tots \6yoK ovos vo/wi., where to« \oyots and the person of the verb do not 
fit the ass, but the juxtaposition suffices. Cratinus' delicious parody of 
Solon, v/iuov eh p.«v txa<rros — akoyirqit SopoSofceirai (fr. 128), depends on this 
idiom. So also his ovot 8' cwnoi-tpo) Kadrjvrai. Trjs Avpas (fr. 229), and Phile- 
mon's ovos j3a8t£eis eh d^vpa Tpayrj/uiTaiv. 

In Aristoph. Lysist. 695 derov tiktovto. Ka.v6a.p6s ere pxixevaopai, the con- 
fusion and the humorous identification are complete. The matter-of-fact 
scholiast adds as often in such cases, A.«W to w. Another instance is 
Ijysist. 928 aXX. rj to ireos to8' 'HpaxA^s £evt£erat; In Wasps 144 Kairvos 
ey<oye i£epxo(uu we have an extreme case. 

In Plutus 295 rpdyoi 8' aKparveurOe it is plain the Tpayoi is not voca- 
tive; nor is 'ApiorvWos in 314 o-v 8' *Api<m>\A.os vwoyfao-Kiov epeis, nor per- 
haps, strictly speaking, xoipoi in 315 hreo-0e prrrpi \otpoi where the three 
proverbial words together are the address. Cf . further, Aristoph. Wasps 
1291; Lucian adv. indoct. 4 dAA' ovos XApas dxoveis. Lucian Cock 11 
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(<rgav ovv parr/v A.wcos )(av<aW, Paroem., Vol. I, p. 108, toiKa jSous iwl u^mrfqv 
pjokiiv; ibid. I, p. 279. pvq irpos Xiovra Sopnas aipu>fuu p-a^s- Libanius 1. 14. 
1 ('Apurrop.ei'jjs) .... iTrjpov/jLi)V. Theocr. 14. 49 a/x/xes .... ovottjvoi Meya- 
pijes; 14. 51 p.vs .... yev/j.e6a irwrcras; 21. 36 dAA' ovos ev paxivai to oe 
Av^viov ev irpvTaveiat; A.nth. Pal. XII. 149 ow a^€<oi' p.{/j.vo/j.tv aXxvoves- In 
Theocr. 7. 41 we have )8aTpa^os oe jtot' axptoas 5s tis ipi<r§a>. But in 
Virgil's imitation Eclog. 9. 36: Sed argutos interstrepere anser olores. 
So elsewhere in Latin. Hor. Sat. 1. 101 ut vivam Maenius; Epist. 1. 2. 
28 sponsi Penelopae, etc.; 1. 2. 41 qui recte vivendi prorogat horam | 
rusticus expectat dum defluat amnis; 1. 6. 63 remigium vitiosum Itha- 
censis Ulixei; 1. 10. 5 annuimus pariter vetuli notique columbae. Cic. 
De or. 2. 57. 33 docebo sus ut aiunt oratorem. A less obvious case is 
Pindar Pyth. IV. 289 km fuw kcivos 'AtAcis ovpavw \ irpoo-n-aXaUi where 
ovpavip, though construed with irpoa-iraXaia, is felt in proverbial juxtaposi- 
tion with "AtAo.s. Cf. Diogen. Cent. II. 67 "AtAos rbv ovpavov. On the 
analogy, then, of these and many other cases I would translate the line 
of Aeschylus not, "O goat, you then will grieve for your beard," or, as L. 
and S. put it, " take care you don't burn your beard, goat," but [if you 
kiss that fire (fiovXo/xevov <f>iXrja-ai, Plutarch)] "you'll be the goat (in the 
proverb) who mourned (lost) his beard, you will." Plutarch De util. ex 
inimicis, p. 86 F., does not say or imply that rpayos is vocative. Epi- 
phanios' verbose and blundering explanation (cited in Nauck) is of little 
weight. Eustathius quotes the line as a case of the use of nominative 
for vocative. But that he was mistaken is no stranger than the fact that 
nearly everybody today misinterprets Shakspear's "One touch of nature 
makes the whole world kin." It would not be difficult to accumulate 
examples of grotesquely impossible constructions proposed by ancient 
critics and scholiasts. 

For an Athenian ear the point was indicated by the juxtaposition 
Tpayos yepaov. That we cannot now cite the precise proverb is of no 
moment. The goat, like the ass, was a funny animal to the Greek, and 
the subject of numerous proverbs. Nothing is more likely than that 
there was one about a goat who poked his nose and shaggy beard too 
near the fire. Only a very literal mind will object that it would have 
been an anachronism to allude to such a proverb in a play dealing with 
the discovery of fire. There are countless proverbial expressions of the 
grammatical type required consisting of two nouns elliptically juxta- 
posed or a noun and a gnomic verb, e. g. : 

<it£ rr/v pAxaipav. 
Kptos to Tpo<j>eta. 
oVos to. MeAiTaZa. 
A&jvoT tov alXovpov. 
yaXrj xitu>v. 
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Kopa£ v&pevu. 
Kwav iirl oW/ua. 

Aay<i)S KaOevSoiv. 

vs 8ia pdoW. 

vs eK<6/Aao-c. 

vs two poVaAov. 

AivSuu. ttjv Ovaiav. 

6 "StKvOrp tov fmrov. 

<j>aXa.Kpos KTeva. 

KOpiaVT) TOV O-KOp-XLOV. 

Kapira0ios tov Xayiav. 

oivor) T-qv )(apdSpav. 

ftovBos irtpKpoiTa Crat. fr. 247. 

ovos axpoa traXiriyyos Eupolis fr. 261. 

Awcos $xavcv Aristoph. fr. 337. 

vs W 'Aflavcup. Theocr. 5. 23. 

t£tti£ KtXaSet Theopomp. fr. 40. 

ovos .... 6yKa6' Theopomp. fr. 4. 

aAAeTai .... Keo-Tpevs Diodes fr. 5. 

6 p,vs tov Aeovra Julian Epist. 8. 

17 ajua^a tov (iovv Lucian Dial. mort. 6. 2. 

6 vc/Spos tov Aeovra i6id. 8. 1. 

Any one of these and many others of the type might be used allusively 
in the idiom that we have been studying. We cannot expect explicit 
testimony for all. 1 

Paul Shobey 



EMENDATION OF DE CIV. DEI II. 27 

St. Augustine De civ. Dei ii. 27 (Dombart) begins with the words: 
''Vir gravis et philosophaster Tullius." What awakens suspicion against 
the passage is, firstly, that the word philosophaster has a tone of scorn 
that ill accords with gravis which precedes; secondly, that the abusive 
term is directed against Cicero for whom St. Augustine usually shows 
deep regard. To be sure he often disagrees with Cicero, but he seldom 
applies disrespectful epithets to him. The tone he usually adopts is 
that of passages like xxii. 6: "Unus e numero doctissimorum hominum 
idemque eloquentissimus omnium Marcus Tullius Cicero;" iv. 26: 
"merito displicuit viro gravi poeta;" and Confess, iii. 4: "ille vero liber 

'Since this note was written I have observed that Blaydes on Aristoph. Lysist. 
694, cites our fragment of Aeschylus with other similar eases. He offers no explana- 
tion, however, and his interpretation, if he intended it, seems to have been overlooked. 



